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for something to read at home may be helped instantly before his fervor 
has palled. Then for the teacher's own private use there might be a 
division for the indexing of educational articles which have been found 
to contain suggestions worthy to be carried out at some time in the class- 
room. And finally, there might be a miscellaneous division, which would 
serve as a "tickler" and which might even be equipped with a set of 
calendar guides so that the "follow-up" system may be used. This 
might be combined with lesson plans most advantageously, or be used 
for purely administrative matters. 

The style of the file must of course be determined by the needs of the 
individual teacher. An experienced teacher, with many classes and 
many school activities outside of his classes, will, of course, need a far 
larger file than the young teacher with five classes all doing the same 
work. But even the teacher with much material on hand may find it 
better to have a very small unit on his desk containing the cards for 
which he has immediate use and to keep the remainder in a larger unit 
which he will use as a transfer or storage unit. As for the cards them- 
selves, ruled cards, four by six inches, without "down" lines, will be 
found most convenient and most economical of space. The divisions 
by guide cards, like the style of the cabinet, will likewise be determined 
by the needs of the teacher. Probably a division by classes, such as 
"English Three," "English Four," "Mediaeval History," especially if 
some other study is combined with English in the teacher's program, 
with a further subdivision by subjects, such as "Examination Ques- 
tions," "Outside Reading," and "Theme Topics," will make for the best 
and quickest use of the file. But this matter, too, is very flexible, and 
must be determined by the one principle which governs the whole use 
of the file, and which, indeed, makes its use worth while — convenience. 

Lois Gilbert Sutherland 
Chicago, III. 



NOVEL-READING IN A NORMAL SCHOOL 

The article by Mr. F. A. Scofield on "Outside Reading" in the Octo- 
ber, 1016, issue of the English Journal leads me to believe that some 
readers may be interested in a scheme which I am using to stimulate 
interest in novel-reading. 

One of our courses is in prose fiction. It is a short course in the 
study of fiction, the aim being to give the student some idea of the 
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philosophy of fiction, something of the technique, and some standards by 
which she may judge fiction. As a manual Bliss Perry's A Study of 
Prose Fiction is used. One of the principal hindrances to the success 
of the course had been the fact that the students had no literary back- 
ground upon which they might draw. Aside from the classics required 
for reading in the high schools of the state, they had read almost nothing, 
either good or bad. 

I decided that the first thing to do was to get the members of the 
class interested in reading novels. As the fiction section of our general 
library was not large enough to permit me to set aside the novels I 
wanted for class use, I decided to form a fiction library for the depart- 
ment by assessing each student twenty-five cents for the purpose. From 
this source and from donations by the president and by students of later 
classes, I was able to procure a small but select collection of good novels. 
Most of them are the standard classical novels, but I added a few novels 
of the day, choosing some that would make an appeal to southern 
readers. These I use chiefly as a bait to catch the students whose 
interest would be difficult to arouse. 

As a part of the course, for which credit is given, each member of the 
class must read at least five of these novels and report on the reading 
to me at my conference hours. In this report the student outlines the 
novel, answers such questions as I may ask on the author's technique, 
points out the parts which interest her most, and gives in an informal 
way her criticisms of the story as a work of fiction. In addition, once 
during the course, if time permits, each student must make a formal 
report to the class on some one of these novels, in which she is compelled 
to defend her views against all the other members of the class, who are 
at liberty to assail them. 

The scheme has worked out better than I had anticipated. It is 
very rarely that a student reads only the minimum number of books; 
many read eight or ten books during the course and report on each one. 
It has stimulated interest in novel-reading and has done much toward 
forming a taste for good fiction. At the end of the course students come 
to me with voluntary contributions in money for my fiction library and 
tell me how the work has been the means of opening a new world to them. 

The chief drawback to the scheme is the fact that it takes so much 
of my conference time, as my class in prose fiction numbers from twenty- 
five to sixty students per term. I believe, however, that it pays. 

J. C. Hazzard 
Louisiana State Normal School 



